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Z REMARKS ON SLEEP.* 
ir Having fully ascertained the natural 
dietetic character of man, and pointed 
) out the general rules which should govern 
for [him ir his dietetic habits, we are next led 
ter [)} to consider what regulations are necessary 
he in regard to sleeping, bathing, air, cloth- 
on ing, and exercise. 
so, We have seen that, in many of its pro- 
an perties and functions, the human body re- 
sembles a tree or plant —With the ex- 
c ception of mastication, and gastric diges- 
re tion or chymification, nearly or quite all 
os the processes in the general function of 
‘ing nutrition, are very similar in the animal 
Ke. and in the plant ; and hence, that system 
a of nerves in the human body, which pre- 
ath, rides over the general function of nutri- 
ater tion, is called the system of vegetative or 
das B) organic life, and all those organs which 
a are immediately concerned in this gene- 
om ral function, are said to belong to the do- 
main of organic life, and in health, per- 
form their particular functions without the 
volition and without the consciousness of 
opies J the animal. But the food of the animal, 
ogee being separated from it, and requiring per- 
; peri ceptive, and locomotive, and prehensive, | 
-York and voluntary powers, in order to furnish | 
“from the digestive organs with the necessary | 
| supply of aliment, it is provided with or- 
Fadel: gans of external relation, adapted in ana. 
York. & 





* From Graham’s “ Science of Human Life.” 
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tumical structure and physiological en- 
dowments, to the properties of external 
things and to the internal wants of the 
organic system. ‘These organs of exter- 
nal relation in man, consist of the brain 
and spinal marrow with all their nervous 
cords, branches, fibres and filaments; and 
of the various muscles of voluntary mo- 
| tion, together with the bones, cartilages, 
ligaments, tendons, &c., connected with 
those muscles, and acted on and moved by 
them. We have seen also, that the per- 
formance of every function in the living 
body is*attended with some expenditure 
of the vital properties and organized sub- 
stances of the organs which perform them: 
and that it is the constant business of the 
general function of nutrition to replenish 
and repair the exhaustion and waste thus 
produced. 

ln the domain of organic life, God has 
wisely and benevolently so ordered things, 
that the replenishing and repairing econo- 
my of the system—as a general fact— 
keep pace with the expenditure of power 
|and waste of substance in the perform- 
‘ance of the vital functions, so that the 
| heart, with only the momentary rest which 
| one part enjoys while another is in action, 
as the ventricles and auricles alternately 
contract, is able to continue its operations, 
without interruption, from the commence. 
— of our being to the termination of 
our earthly existence ;—and the lungs, 
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with only the brief repose which follows 
each expiration, are able to continue on | 
their exercise incessantly through life: 
and all the other organs of involuntary 
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haustion would become so great as com- 
pletely to destroy their functional powers, 
and throw the organs into a state of pain- 
ful and ruinous disease.—Regular periods 


motion, and vegetative fanction, are sus- | of rest are, therefore, indispensably neces- 
tained inthe constaht performance of their | sary to the health and functional integrity 
duties in the’vital éeonémy of the system, | of all these organs ‘and pdtts—and our 
with no other rest, while the body exists, benovelent Creator has wisely ordained 
than the very short repose which may in- | such periods of rest, and placed those or- 
tervene between the regular performance | gans whose unceasing functions are es- 
of their functions, or their regular actions. | sential to our bodily existence, so entirely 
But in the domain of phrenic, or animal | independent of the powers of animal life, 
life, where action is-voluntary, the same | that these latter may be hushed in death- 
balance between the exhausting and re- | like repose for several hours in succession 
plenishing economy is not kept up. In| without the least interruption to the action 
the contraction of every voluntary muscle, | of the former. 

in the exercise of every nerve belonging) Sleep, then, is the repose of the organs 
to this domain, the expenditure of vital | of animal life, in order to afford the vital 
power and waste of substance, as a gene-| economy an oppartunity to replenish and 
ral fact, somewhat exceed the immediate | repair the exhaustion and waste and in- 
ieplenishment and repair effected by the| jury which they have sustained from pre- 
general function of nutrition; this ex- | vious exercise, and perhaps abuse. How 
cess, we have seen, is greater in the flesh- | beautifully, therefore, is man in this respect 
eater than in those who subsist on a pure | adapted to the natural world in which he 


vegetable diet, and still greater in those | 
who use pure stimulants with their food, 
and far the greatest in those who act un- 
der the influence of intoxicating substan- 
ces. But, even in those of the purest and 
simplest habits, whose diet and general 
regimen are the most perfectly adapted to 
the physiological and psychological inter- 
ests of human nature, the continued ex- 
ercise of any voluntary organ, or of any 
part within the exclusive domaimof ani- 
mal life, always causes an expenditure of 
vital power and waste of organized sub- 
stance, which in some measure exceeds the 
immediate replenishment and repair ef.- 
fected by the general function of nutri- 
tion ; and when that exercise is severe and 
long continued, the excess is very con- 
siderable, cdusing a sense of weariness, 
and sometimes of distress.—And as the 
brain and the organs of special sense, and 
the nerves of animal life generally, are 
continually exercised in the operations of 
the mind, and the voluntary motions of 
the body, they largely share in the gene- 
ral exhaustion and weariness of the do- 
main. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the exer- 
cise of the organs in the domain of ani- 
mal life, were to be continued too long 
without interruption and repose, their ex- 


lives. 
| organs adapted to perceive it, and, by its 


While light surrounds him, he Ras 


aid, to perceive the visual properties of 
things: and while, with this advantage, 
he is able to direct his course whitherso- 
ever he may choose, and to whatever ob- 
ject he may desire, he has organs adapted 
to the audible and olfactory, and gustatory 
and tangible properties of things by which 
he can hear and smell and taste and touch, 
and he has powers by which he can think, 
reflect, and reason and judge and will and 
act, and thus fulfil the functions and the 
final causes of his organs of external re- 
lation, and supply the wants of the inter- 
nal domain. But, when the light fades 
away, and darkness gathers round him 
like the pall of death, his vision is blotted 
out, and he no longer needs the exercise 
of any of his special senses,—nor any of 
the powers of animal life ; and when these 
all naturally require repose, then nature, 
with a bland and soothing influence, gent- 
ly seals up his senses, and draws the shroud 
of oblivion over his consciousness, and 
leaves him to rest in the temporary death 
of all his moral and intellectual and vol- 
untary powers, while the vital economy 
over which the nerves of organic life pre- 
side, unceasingly and industriously car- 


ries forward its replenishing nad. repairing 
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and renovating operations ;—in order that 
he may wake as by a resurrection to a 
new existence, refreshed and vigorous, and 
full of health and happiness in every part. 

O, man knows not, nor ever dreams 
how constantly the goodness of his Cre- 
ator is acting to redeem him from the ef- 
fects of his transgressions !—how, when 
the day is spent in continual abuses of his 
body,—in the habitual violation of the 
laws of life,—and when night comes and 
he is lost in sleep, and ceases from his 
sins, the hand of God, in unremitting kind- 
ness and parental mercy, directs and ur- 
ges on those renovating processes of the 
vital powers, by which the injuries his 
system has received, from his pernicious 
practices, are so nearly repaired, that, 
when he awakés and rises to another day, 
and feels as fresh and vigorous as at yes- 
ter-morn, he will not believe that the to- 
bacco and alcohol and other poisonous 
and improper substances which he in- 
dulged in yesterday, did him any harm: 
and thus, for the benevolence of God, who 
watches over him with unceasing care, 
and by every means which can be brought 
to act upon his moral susceptibilities, en- 
deavors to reclaim him from his sins, he 
only returns that strange perverseness 
which, in disobeying God, destroys him. 
self. 

In a perfectly healthy and undepraved 
state of the system, sleep is, as it always 
should be, an entire suspension of all the 
powers of animal life; every sense is 
completely locked up, every thought is 
hushed, and not the slightest consciousness 
of existence remains : and in such a state 
of the system, this death-like sleep is so 
profound, that it is not easily disturbed by 
any external cause. But when continued 
errors of diet and other infractions of the 
laws of life have considerably impaired 
the healthy properties of the nervous sys- 
tem, and especially the nerves of organic 
life, and produced in them an increased 
irritability approaching to, or actually pos- 
sessing a morbid character, sleep becomes 
less death-like in its profoundness, and is 
more easily broken by external causes, 
and almost continually disturbed by inter- 
nal irritations. While Caspar Hauser con- 
tinued to subsist exclusively on his simple 
vegetable food and water, and to sleep on 
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his bed of straw, “ his sleep,” says his bi- 
ographer, “ was sound and dreamless, and 
it was extremely difficult to wake him: and 
it was not till after he went to live with Pro- 
fessur Daumer, and was furnished with a 
proper bed,” continues the learned writer, 
“that he began to have dreams.” This 
statement naturally leads to the inference 
that the change from the bed of straw to 
the “ proper bed” was the principal cause 
of Caspar’s sleeping less soundly and of 
his dreaming. But no one, being ac- 
quainted with correct physiological and 
psychological principles, can for a mo- 
ment give credit to such a notion. If by 
a “ proper bed” the writer means a bed of 
feathers and a great abundance of warm 
clothing, it is undoubtedly true that such 
a bed served to debilitate his system and 
to diminish his physiological powers, and 
in some measure obstruct the freedom of 
pulmonary and cutaneous respiration, and 
thus to increase the injurious effects of 
other causes ; but, sleeping on a proper 
bed, could have no direct tendency to 
make him dream. It is, beyond all ques- 
tion, certain that the chief, if not the ex- 
clusive cause of Caspar’s sleep becoming 
less sound, and of his dreaming, was the 
irritation produced in the domain of or- 
ganic life by the change in his dietetic 
habits, and sympathetically involving the 
brain. 

When there has been so intense and so 
protracted an over-action of the brain, or 
of any part of it, as to destroy the healthy 
condition of the part, and induce in it a 
highly morbid irritability, then such a 
state of cerebral disease may be the im- 
mediate cause of dreaming : yet this state, 
as a general fact, cannot take place with- 
out deeply involving the condition of the 
nerves of organic life, in the stomach, and 
to some extent, throughout the whole do- 
main, so as to produce a morbid reaction 
on the cerebral part, either as an exciting 
or an aggravating cause of dreams. 
Again, if there has been such an exercise 
of the brain, by the continued action of 
the mind on some particular subject, as 
to produce great cerebral exhaustion or 
weariness, without actually inducing mor- 
bid condition, irritation in the domain of 
organic life will be exceedingly apt to 
cause dreams on the same subject. on 
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which the mind has been employed in the 
waking hours. But, in all cases, when 
there is no irritation in the domair of or- 
ganic life, cerebral exercise, which stops 
short of inducing morbid condition, in- 
stead of being, in any degree, a cause of 
dreaming, is, on the contrary, a most 
powerful final cause of the more profound 
and dreamless sleep : and even when there 
is actually a morbid state of any part or 
parts of the brain, there will geldom if 
ever be dreams, without irritation in the 
domain of organic life. 

Irritation in the domain of organic life 
therefore, may be considered the grand 
cause of unsoundness of sleep and of 
dreams, in all their varieties, from the 
most shadowy and vague conceptions of 
things, to the most strongly marked and 
extraordinary cases of somnambulism ; 
and it will always be found that the re- 
moval of this irritation is the most certain 
and speedy way of preventing such ef- 
fects. ‘he principles upon which this ir- 


ritation produces dreams, I have fully ex- 
plained when treating on the functions of | 
the brain ; and it is not. necessary that [ 
should repeat them here. The alimentary 


canal, including the stomach and intesti- 
nal tube, is the ordinary seat of this irri- 
tation ; but the liver, kidneys, and indeed, 
each particular organ in the domain of or- 
ganic life, may be the special seat of it. 
Nevertheless, even in cases of this kind, 
the originating causes are, generally, such 
as act on -the alimentary canal, and in- 
duce a morbid condition of particular or- 
gans by continued sympathetic irritation. 

It may, therefore, be asserted as a gene. 
ral fact, that dietetic errors are the origi- 
nating, and generally the immediate caus- 
es of unsoundness of sleep and of dream. 
ing in all its varieties. Many other causes 
co-operate with these, to aggravate their 
effects, and render sleep less refreshing ; 
which however, would, of themselves, sel- 
dom, if ever, cause dreaming: and it 
should be remembered that dreaming is 
always to be considered as unfavorable to 
the welfare of the human system, inasmuch 
as it is a demonstration of some disturb- 
ance in the system, causing unsound- 
ness of sleep, and some degree of action 
in the brain, when its repose should be 
perfect. 
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To enumerate particularly all the die- 
tetic errors, by which the soundness of 
sleep is impaired and dreaming, in all its 
varieties, is caused, would be to repeat 
much that I have said in the preceding 
lectures. It is sufficient, therefore, to say 
that every violation, in our dietetic habits, 
of the laws of constitution and relation 
established in our nature, tends to produce 
these effects: or in other words, every 
thing in the quality, quantity and condi- 
tion of those substances that we use for 
nourishment, drink or stimulation, which 
irritates the stomach and intestines, and 
increases the irritability of the nervous 
system, serves to render sleep less sound 
and refreshing, and tends to excite dreams, 
All alcoholic and narcotic substances, all 
pure stimulants, all impropér culinary pre- 
parations of fvod, all improper concentra. 
tions and combinations of alimentary sub- 
stances, imperfect mastication, too rapid 
deglutition or swallowing, eating too much, 
eating at improper times, &c., &c., are 
among the most prominent causes which 
impair the soundness of sleep, and excite 
every variety of dreams. Lewd and li- 
centious habits of every kind, by produc- 
ing similar effects on the nervous system, 
serve also, in the most powerful manner, 
to impair the soundness of sleep and to 
increase the liability to dreams. Yet [ 
have found that, in bodies much disorder- 
ed by these last named causes, dreams 
may generally, if not always, be prevent- 
ed by strictly avoiding dietetic errors, and 
shunning every thing which will produce 
irritation in the alimentary canal. 

The sleep of young infants and of chil- 
dren generally, is much impaired by over- 
feeding, and other dietetic errors ; and the 
evil habit of stuffing them full just before 
they are put to sleep, and of nursing them 
frequently during the night, is by no 
means the least of those errors. As a ge- 
neral rule, the digestive organs of human 
beings, and most especially in civic life, 
should have little to do during the hours 
of sleep: and this applies to people of all 
ages and circumstances, and particularly 
to the young and old, and feeble and in- 
firm. And hence, it were unquestionably 
better for every one in civic life, as a ge- 
neral rule, to take no food nearer than four, 
or at the shortest, three hours before re- 
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tiring to rest: and as a general rule, also, | But sleep, to be most favorable to health 
every one, diseased or well, should avoid | and longevity, must be perfectly natural 
sleeping immediately after a meal, in the} and sound: the broken, dreamy sleep 
daytime: for, though this habit may not| which is too generally experienced by 
seem to be immediately attended with in- | members of civic life, is better than none, 
jurious effects, yet it is most certain that| but far from being best. Nor is it, by 
such effects do result sooner or later,—in| any means, compatible with health or 
some form or other. Gentle and pleasant | length of life, for any one to endeavor to 
exercise, and cheerful conversation, and | prolong his rest in bed, a greater length of 
innocent amusement are infinitely better | time than he can sleep with tolerable 
after a full meal than sluggish rest, or| soundness. A sluggish drowsiness too long 
sleeping. As I have stated concerning | continued always serves to debilitate the 
the times of eating, so 1 must say in re-| system, to relax the solids, impair the 
gard to sleeping, physiology does not de- | functional powers of the organs, and to 
terminately point out the precise hours at | produce general languor and stupidity. 
which we should go to sleep, and at which | While, on the other hand, excessive wake- 
we should arise,—nor tell us exactly how | fulness, or too little sleep, causes exces- 
long our sleep should be. Yet without | sive exhaustion of the vital energies, par- 
doubt, if man were, in all respects, per- | ticularly in the domain of animal life, 
fectly obedient to the laws of constitution | debilitates the brain and all the organs of 
and relation established in his nature, the | the special senses, and impairs their func- 
instinctive, physiological powers of his | tional powers, relaxes the muscles, and 
system would regularly lay him down to) finally debilitates the whole system, and 


sleep, and rouse him up again, at stated | abbreviates ihe period of life. And, if 
hours, with all the punctuality of undis- | Slee p is too long prevented, derangement 
turbed physiological habitude. | of the mind, and of the general functions 


It is an interesting fact that Caspar | of the system, and death, speedily ensue. 
Hauser, for some time after he was set at| It is important to remark that those who 
liberty, “ regularly commenced and ended | temperately subsist on a pure diet of vege- 
his sleep with the setting and the rising | table food and water, can endure protract- 
sun.” And when it is considered how | ed wakefulness much longer without sert- 
long he was confined in his dark dungeon, | ous injury, than those who subsist princi- 
where day and night were alike to him, | pally on animal food ; and those who free- 
and where the perfect simplicity and uni- | ly use stimulating condiments with their 
formity of his habits and circumstances | food, are still less able to bear continued 
were all peculiarly adapted to favor those | watchfulness; and those who freely use 
physiological habitudes which naturally | intoxicating substances will suffer the 
belong to the undisturbed economy of the | soonest and most of all from this cause. 


vital domain, this fact seems to be the most 
th 1d» in a. 
distinct and unequivocal testimony of na- Sleep of Children and Aged People. 
Young children require more sleep than 


ture, on this point, that has ever been af- 

forded us, or of which we have any know- | adults, or youth ; but all artificial means 
ledge. It is true, we have been accus- | of protracting their sleep are decidedly 
tomed to think that man requires less sleep | objectionable, and many of them exceed- 
than this fact would seem to justify ; and | ingly injurious. If the quality and quan- 
it is probably also true, that we have not | tity of their food and their times of re- 
properly appreciated the importance of | ceiving nourishment, are properly regu- 
perfectly sound sleep, as one of the prin- | lated, and if they are correctly managed 
cipal means in the economy of nature by | in other respects, they will require no cra- 
which health is preserved, and still more, | dle to secure their sleep, and stil! less will 
by which life is prolonged. Certain it is| they require opiates of any kind, either 
however, that, as a general rule, men! through the mother, or administered di- 
who have been most remarkable for their | | rectly to themselves. As a general fact, 
extraordinary longevity, have been long | rocking children in a cradle has a bad 
and sound sleepers. effect upon their health; and none but 
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the most gentle motion of this kind should 
ever be allowed ; and the habit of moth. 
ers and aurses, of drinking gin or brandy 
toddy, or porter or ale, or any other alco- 
holic or narcotic liquor,* or of giving any 
of these, or any paregorics or carminatives 
to children, to make them quiet and to 
cause them to sleep, is exceedingly bad, 
not to say very wicked and cruel. Well 
managed children will sleep full as much 
as the good of their little bodies requires 
without the use of any such means, and 
it is infinitely better that they should oc- 
casionally cry and exercise their lungs, 
than that they should be kept continually 
in a sluggish quietness by stupifying and 
deleterious substances. Even the herb 
teas of domestic preparation should be 
used with great caution and very sparing- 
ly. If nursing children are restive and 
fretful, examinetheir dietetic habits, and 
the dietetic habits of the mothers or nuts- 
es ; and the cause may generally be very 
readily found. It is more cruel than the 
grave, for the mother or nurse to be con- 
stantly indulging in those kinds of food 
and drink which inevitably produce irrita- 
tion in the delicate little bodies of chil- 
dren, and then to endeavor to allay that 
irritation by anodynes. It will be almost 
a miracle if such children do not either 
die before they get through teething, or 
become afflicted with chronic disease be- 
fore they are twenty years old. I repeat 
then, that no artificial means should be 
used to cause children to sleep; and the 
utmost care should be taken to avoid every 
thing relating to their diet, clothing, clean- 
liness, &c., which may serve to impair 
- or abridge the natural soundness and du- 
ration of their sleep. A great want of 
cleanliness of their bodies is exceedingly 
unfavorable to the sound and healthful 
sleep of children. 

Old people require less sleep than the 
young and growing, and less than the mid- 
die aged. But it is of great importance 
that the sleep of the aged should be as 
sound and as Jong as it can possibly be 
rendered by natural and proper means: 
and it is perfectiy certain that where such 
means are strictly observed, their sleep 


* Many a nursing infant has been intoxicated 
and stupified by the substances swallowed by the 
mothers. 
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will be much more sound, refreshing and 
protracted than is ordinarily enjoyed by 
those who are advanced in years. 


(To be continued on page 129.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WATER 
TREATMENT.* 


The treatment is, as I have before said, 
a tonic—a natural tonic. It is also an 
alterative, seeing that it promotes and re- 
stores all the secretions and excretions, 
especially those of the skin, liver, uterus, 
and bowels, and thus cleanses, the system. 
It allays nervous and painful irritation 
and morbid sensibility, and lessens excite- 
ment, as is proved by Mr. Peet’s case— 
and is therefore an anodyne. It is per- 
feetly conipatible with any kind of medi- 
cine which any particular case may de- 
mand. It is much more than this—for I 
say, and I say it hardily, and in the most 
unqualified language, that if there be any 
drug which possesses a curative influence 
over any disease, the curative influence 
of that drug over that disease will be in- 
creased a hundred-fold if its use be con- 
joined with this treatment. All my ex- 
perience proves this—but my experience 
is not necessary to prove it—at least not 
to medical men. For, as we have seen, 
the treatment allays fever and nervous 
irritability, improves digestion, and keeps 
all the secretions in a healthy state of ac- 
tivity—and so important is this that, in 
order to effect these objects, medical men 
are constantly obliged to give their pati- 
ents several other drugs, as calomel, pot- 
ash, and various aperient medicines, in 
addition to the particular drug which is 
to cure the particular disease for which it 
is admimistered. ‘Thus, if a patient ap- 
ply to his physician for psoriasis, that phy- 
sician will probably give him arsenic for 
that disease. But, in addition to the ar- 
senic, he will also be sure to order him 
sundry doses of blue pill, extract of colo- 
cynth, &c. &c., to be taken occasionally, 
or every other night, in order to keep his 
secretions going—especially those of the 
liver and boweis—for the secretion from 
the skin is generally quite overlooked. 
Let any man look over his file of pre- 


* An extract from the“ Results of Hydropathy.” 
By Dr. Edward Johnson, M. D. 
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scriptions, and he will scarcely find one | of its effects, and upon a multitude of cor. 
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which is not double—which does not con- | roborative little facts which are every now 
tain, in addition to the principal medicine, | and then disclosing themselves—my opin. 
a little prescription (generally at the bot- | ion is, I say, that it is capable of curing 
tom of the paper) for some aperient pill | all that class of diseased conditions (and 
or draught, or both, for the purpose of act- | it is a very latge one) in which the one 
ing on the secretions of the liver and foo, needful is to restore the secretions 
bowels. Now these additional and colla- | and give power to the system—all that 
teral drugs, (which, though necessary un- | class of diseases depending on nervous 
der the old treatment, do infinite mischief | debility and irritability arising from an 
in the long run) are never required under | over-excited or over-tasked brain—all dis- 
the hydropathic method, which keeps the | orders depending {pon an impure condi- 
nervous system calm, the digestion active, | tion of the blood—all diseases depending 
and the secretions in the most healthy | upon congestion of blood—all functional 
condition—thus giving to any particular | diseases not depending upon disorganiza- 
drug which may ‘be thought necessary for | | tion or mechanical local irritation—all 
any ” particular disease, the fairest possible | local diseases which are kept up by a want 
chance of exhibiting whatever remedial | of sufficient power in the general system 
efficacy it may possess. [| have repeated- | to heal the lesion or restore the healthy 
ly—over and over again—cured diseases | functions of the part. In constipation, 
by the very same drugs which had before | indigestion, chronic rheumatism, many 
been given in vain—by submitting the | skin. diseases, indolent uMers, nervous de- 
patients to the hydropathic treatment | bility, torpid liver, bilious habit, habitual 
while taking them. The influence of | spasms, many forms of head-ache, deter- 
steel, and balsam of copaiba, for instance, | mination of blood to the head, suppression 
is thus (in the diseases for which they are | or retention of the monthly secretion, 
given) wonderfully increased, while their | chlorosis, many painful affections of 
ill effects upon the constitution are very | nerves, I believe it to be, by far, the most 
greatly lessened. | certain remedy yet discovered, and that 

Whenever, therefore, any particular | in some of these, as rheumatism, consti- 
drug is absolutely necessary, the hydropa- | pation, some forms of indigestion, spasms, 
thic treatment is not only quite compatible | torpid liver, &c., it is almost a specific. 
with its exhibition, but, in a very eminent | When'it is possible to give up twelve or 
degree, adds to its remedial powers. eighteen months to the prosecution of this 

In the majority of cases to which this | treatment, and where there is no distor- 
treatment is applicable, however, all drugs | tion «f joints, I believe it is quite capable 
are unnecessary, especially aperient and | of curing the gout, completely and perma. 
mercurial drugs. But yet there are some | nenily. 
in which medicines may be given with | In addition to all these, I am firmly and 
advantage, especially quinine—and those | deeply convinced that there are many dis- 
who could never bear quinine before, will | eases which cannot be cured by this treat. 
generally be found to bear it very well| ment alone, nor by the drug treatment 
while under the influence of this treat- | alone, but which can be cured by the two 
ment, for reasons already explained. | combined. 

Seeing, then, that the hydropathic treat-| Another result of my experience at 
ment is, in its nature, tonic, alterative, and | Stanstead Bury House is this—that the 
anodyne—and that it is all these, my ex-| remedial influence of diet, though ac- 
perience has amply satisfied me—to what | knowledged to be great, is neither suffici- 
particular class of disorders are we war-| ently appreciated nor understood—and 
ranted in believing it applicable, in addi- | that, in some cases, attention to diet is of 
tion to those particular instances of dis-|the very highest importance. I believe 
ease, its power of curing which my own | that there are cases for the cure of which 
practice has already demonstrated? My | 'a full animal diet is essential, and others 
opinion, founded not upon any speculative | which cannot be cured by any treatment 
views, but solely on what I have observed | without a strict observation of a very re- 
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stricted vegetuble diet—and that, there- 
fore, an intimate acquaintance with the 
nature of different diseases, and with the 
physiology of animal life, are absolutely 
necessary to safe and discriminate prac- 
tice. 

The hydropathic treatment has this pe- 
culiar and great advantage over the drug 
treatment, viz. that when it fails to cure 
the particular disease for which it is ad- 
ministered, it never fails to leave the ge- 
neral health and strength more or less 
improved ; whereas drugs, under like cir- 
cumstances, never fail to leave the general 
health worse than they found it. 

I believe that it is, like most other modes 
of treatment, perfectly safe in the hands 
of those whose education has taught them 
how to discriminate between various kinds 
of diseases, and their causes, and how to 
measure the vital strength and capabilities 
of various consfftutions and temperaments 
—but that it is unsafe in the hands of those 
who use it as a nostrum, applying it to all 
cases indiscriminately, from their inability 
to distinguish those disorders to which it 
is applicable from those to which it is not. 

I believe that the large drinking of cold 
water is never necessary, and sometimes 
highly injurious, diminishing the healthy 
temperature of the stomach, weakening 
its lining membrane, hurtfully distending 
the capillary blood-vessels of the stomach, 
liver, brain, and lungs, and distressing the 
kidneys, and all this for no earthly object 
that I can understand. 

I believe that this treatment, whep ra- 
tionally practised by educated medical 
men, is a perfectly zntelligible treatment, 
(which the drug treatment does not even 
pretend to be,) opposed indeed to common 
prejudice, but in strict accordance with 
common sense and medical science; and 
that it only becomes quackery, just 
as the practice of medicine becomes 
quackery, viz. in the hands of the igno. 
rant, who push it toan absurd extent, and 
claim for it a miraculous amount of effi- 
cacy to which nothing human can be just- 
ly entitled. Nor do I believe it possible 
for medical men to doubt its efficacy, al- 
though they may differ as to its amount 
or degree. Nor do I believe that, the 
great body of medical men are really 
opposed to its use—but only to its abuse. 
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On the contrary, I believe that they 
need only to see it divested of all its 
German mysticism, and to fael assured 
that it ‘will be practised in a rational 
and professional manner, to induce them 
to recognise and recommend it in all that 
multitude of chronic ailments for which 
they are now accustomed to send the 
sufferers to all sorts of English and fo- 
reign watering places, where the most 
that can be expected is a little tempora- 
ry alleviation. I am as certain as I can 


be of anything, that a great number of 
these might be permanently cured by a 
few months’ submission to a rational hy- 
dropathic treatment. 
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NEW-YORK, SEPTEMBER 15, 1846. 


REMARKS ON PHRENITIS, | INFLAMMATION 
OF THE BRALN, OR BRAIN FEVER, AND 
THE APPROPRIATE TREATMENT. 


Symptoms.—Great heat, throbbing and 
violent pain in the head, a sensation of se- 
vere tension or constriction in the fore. 
head, throbbing at the temples and of the 
large vessels (carotid arteries) of the neck, 
and throbbing at the back of the neck; 
violent pyrexia or general fever, restless. 
ness, extreme excitability, dread of noise 
and light ; the eyes are red and suffused, 
face flushed, pulse generally full and hard, 
the stomach often disordered, the urine 
high colored, and generally watchfulness 
and sleeplessness. 

This very dangerous disease, like all 
others, varies much in degree. It varies 


| from a mere headache or giddiness to the 


most intense inflammation and violent de- 
lirium. It affects personsof all ages. It 
may be either acute or chronic, the latter 
often following the former. It may be 
primary, or secondary in connexion with 
some other disease. 

The causes of this disease are those of 
inflammation generally, cxposure to great 
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heat or cold, cold and moisture, sun-stroke, 
too much mental application, undue ex. 
citement, intoxication, habitual drinking 
of spirits, too much and stimulating food, 
blows upon the head, and other mechani- 
cal injuries. The poisonous narcotics, 
opium, hyosciamus, strammonium, &c., 
given as medicine, sometimes cause the 
disease. Blood-letting likewise may cause 
it, as also surgical operations. 

This disease, when severe, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and must be treated with 
promptness. ‘The first indication is to 
cool thoroughly the head, and to reduce 
the general feverishness. It is seldom, if 
ever, necessary to shave the head, as is 
oftendone. ‘The part may be effectually 
cured without resorting to the practice. 
If the treatment is commenced sufficient- 
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injections of tepid water. 
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By persever- 
ance in these simple means, easily under- 
stood, many cases, that under ordinary 
treatment are lost, will in a very short 
time become effectually cured. 





WATER-CURE IN PREGNANCY AND 
CHILDBIRTH. 


We have at different times given ac- 
counts illustrating the effects of a judi- 
cious and well-regulated course of bathing, 
exercise, and diet in pregnancy and child- 
birth. We could add many other cases 
to those we have before given, a number 
of which have come under our own care 
during the past weeks of the very hot sea- 
son, a time decidedly unfavorable in which 
to pass through the trials of the above- 


ly early, the head kept thoroughly cooled, mentioned period. We not unfrequently 
the general feverishness reduced, the bow- | experience the satisfaction of receiving 
els open, and the stomach free, there will | testimony similar to the following : 


be little difficulty in subduing the disease. 
Having the patient’s head projecting a 
little over the edge of the bed, supported 
by two persons, holding at each end of a 
linen towel, for the head to rest upon, so 
that a large quantity of the coldest water 
can be poured upon the head and neck, to 
be caught in a tub or bucket below, is a 
good mode. At the same time wet towels 
are to be placed about the surface of the 
body, and changed as often as they be- 
come warm. ‘These answer all the pur- 
poses of the wet sheet, and prevent the 
necessity of moving the patient, which it 
is better to avoid. Bladders of pounded 
ice, or pounded ice placed between wet 
linen cloths, laid upon the head, are very 
useful. Silence must be enjoined, and the 
room should be darkened until light is 
borne. As in all dangerous’ diseases, 
when recovery begins to take place, the 
greatest care must be observed in diet. 
Both after and at the time of the disease, 
the bowels must be kept free by frequent 





“T have for four years practised bath- 
ing, more or less, and adopted the Gra- 
ham system of living, by which my health 
has been greatly improved. It is now the 
seventh day since the birth of my sixth 
child, and I have been up and about the 


| house every day. The second morning I 


arose, washed and dressed myself. This 
astonishes my neighbors, as they know 
that, at former times, I have been confined 
to my bed a Jong time. What makes it 
the more strange, my constitution is 
nothing but a wreck of humanity repaired, 
having been given up todie by physicians, 
who all said [ had the consumption. But 
the information I have received from your 
invaluable journal I am truly grateful for, 
as it has been of the greatest benefit to 
me, and I shall endeavor, by all means in 
my power, to obtain new subscribers. It 
is really astonishing to see people paying 
large sums of money to physicians, and 
expecting pity and sympathy for being 
sick so much, when they could, by small 
expense, and so simple means as water- 
cure, become so much more benefitted. 
Yours respectfully, 
Emity Horconxtss.” 
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THE USUAL DEFENCE OF TEA DRINKERS.* 


Some will say, “ But suppose it were 
granted that tea is a medicine,—a point 
which you have labored long and hard to 
prove,—what is this against its use? Has 
not the tomato been recommended by 
physicians and others for this+ very rea- 
son, that it has medical properties? Is 
it not so with the onion? Still more; are 
not most or all our condiments—mustard, 
pepper, spice, saleratus, ginger, cinnamon, 
and even salt and vinegar,—in themselves 
medicines?” 

I do not deny that the substances here 
mentioned are either medicines, or con- 
tain medicinal properties; but I cannot 
admit the justness of the inference which 
is made. For however healthy mankind 
are in the use of those substances with 
their meals, they would certainly be more 
healthy without them. Medicine, pro- 
perly speaking, is a foreign substance; a 
foe to the powers of life. It has no na- 
tura! affinity to the stomach, nor to any 
proper articles of food or drink which are 
received into it. This is true, whether in 
the form of calomel, opium, alcohol, mus- 
tard or pepper; and in the smallest as 
well as the largest quantity. It is true 
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occasional. The same may be said of a 
few other poisons which find their way. in- 
to our grains. But pure, healthy grain, I 
say again, has no poisonin it. Nor have 


apples, pears, melons, currants, strawber- 
ries and other common fruits; with pota- 
turnips, beets, &c., and peas and 


toes, 
beans 
It is asked how then we can obtain the 
poison of alcohol from them? I answer, 
by a chemical change, viz., fermentation. 
| Whatever contains saccharine or sugary 
_matter can be made to ferment; and fer. 
mentation produces—I might almost say 
creates—alcohol. So the separation of 
plaster of Paris, by a chemical process, 
results in oil of vitriol and quick-lime, 
two rank poisons ; but who will say there 
is any vitriol or lime in the plaster? One 
might eat a quart of it, if the stomach 
‘could hold so much, and not be poisoned, 
in the slightest degree. Let this, then, be 
‘a sufficient reply to the charge that all 
things contain poison. , 
I know, indeed, that many things which 
| are not poisonous, can be made to des‘roy. 
'Thus cold water, which, if pure, never 


pe a particle of poison in it, if taken ex- 


cessively cold when the system is over- 


of the small quantity of medicine found | heated or over-fatigued, or otherwise 
in tomatoes, onions, and tea. They are | disabled, may destroy, sometimes almost 
not the better as food or drink for pos- | instantly. A surfeit may be produced, and 
sessing medical properties ; but the worse. | 4 crop of eruptions on the inner surface 
Medicine and food are, in their action and | of the stomach, by merely overloading it 
effects, wholly incompatible with each | with apples or bread. But there is no 
other. poisoning, properly speaking, in either 

“ But you have said,” I shall also be lease. A poison is a substance which, in 
told, “ that tea of all kinds is more or less | every quantity, however small, and in all 
poisonous. Now what is that to him who | circumstances of health, has a destructive 
uses it? All things we eat or drink con- | tendency on the powers of life, or is antt- 


tain poison, more or less, or they would 
probably do us no good.” 

This defence of tea is more lame than 
the former. For, in the first place, it is 
not true that poison is necessary to our 
support, as some ignorantly maintain. 
Nor is it even true that all things we eat 
coniain it. Not one of the farinaceous 
grains contains poison—a particle of it— 
in any ordinary circumstances. Ergot, 
a strong poison, is indeed occasionally 
found in rye, but its appearance is only 

* From “'Tea and Coffee: Their Physical, In- 


tellectual, and Moral Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott.” 


* 


vital. Such is the case with alcohol, opi- 
um, calomel, prussic acid, tobacco, tea, 
and, as I shall show in another place, 
coffee ; and in truth all things which are 
properly medicinal. 

It is said, perhaps, that if tea contains 
poison at all, it is in such small quantity 
as to render it harmless. But it remains 
to be proved that poison ceases to be poi- 
son, because minutely divided. Indeed, 
there are not wanting facts which lead us 
to suspect the reverse to be true, so far as 
its application to the living system is con- 
cerned. It was known before the days 
of the homeopathists, that yery small 
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doses of active medicine, frequently re- 
peated, such as calomel, digitalis, and opi- 
um, by insinuating themselves into all 
parts of the system, poison it, or in other 
words, produce their specific effects, in a 
greater degree, in proportion to the whole 


quantity given, than larger doses. Can 
it be that tea is an exception to the gene- 
ral law? 

“But it is invigorating, and we need 
some stimulus or other. I should faint 
without my tea; especially when my la- 
bor is severe.” 

So says the spirit drinker, too ; the to- 
bacco chewer and smoker ; the snuff and 
opium taker; and for aught I can see, 
with the same show of reason. All claim 
the need of stimulus, by which they mean 
a stimulus to the nerves; and all claim 
that their favorite stimulus gives them 
strength. 

That no one can be sustained without 
stimuli of some sort, is certainly true. 
The air which is the food of the lungs, 
the light which may be regarded as in 


some sort the food of the eye, and all | 


other things which excite or move to 
healthy action any part of the human sys- 
tem, are stimulants. In general, how- 
ever, when in common conversation we 


speak of stimulants or stimuli, as appli- | 


cable to the human system, we mean those 
things which excite or irritate the nerv- 
ous extremities, whether on the external 
or the internal surfaces of the body. But 
these do not give us permanent strength. 
The aid they afford us is deceptive. They 
make us stronger and more active, and 
perhaps warmer for a time; but as soon 
as their strength, usually of very short du- 


ration, comes to be exhausted, there is a) 


falling away or loss of strength fully 
equal to, and it is believed somewhat 
greater than, the previous exaltation. 


Tea, then, though it gives us strength, | 


leaves us, when its strength is.gone, in a 
worse condition than it found us. 
That the fainting sensation is purely 
nervous, and by no means the necessary 
, result of a want of proper food, is shown 
by the first case cited by Mr. Cole, as 
well as by the general fact, that a little 
spirits, opium, wine, or even cider, as well 
as tea or coffee, will remove it, and that 
almost instantly ; whereas it takes a con. 
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siderable time for food to be brought to 
a condition in which it can give strength. 

* But is it true, then, that tea contains 
no nourishment ?” 

Not a particle, in itself considered. 
Water, which by the way makes up the 
far greater part of the liquid we call tea, 
is only nutritive, (at least in ordinary cir- 
cumstances,) in this sense, that it dilutes 
the blood, and by producing a more healihy 
state of this fluid, renders it the more fit 
fer the process of assimilation. 

I grant, indeed, that as it is usually 
taken, that is, with milk or cream and 
\sugar, it contains a little nutriment; 
| though even here it might justly be said 
|that a small piece of bread or a small 
‘quantity of fruit, would contain much 
more. Why should we drink twelve or 
|twenty or thirty ounces of fluid, to get 
less than half an ounce of solid nutriment ? 
But we may be assured that this apology 
is mere pretence ; and that it is the nerv- 
ous excitement which is sought, in tea 
drinking. 

Still it will be said by some, that they 
are confident, in spite of all our reason- 
ing, tea does them ho harm. Is not ex- 
perience, they will say, the safest guide 
|—the best school-master ! 

I] have no wish to set aside experience ; 
on the contrary, we should always en- 
deavor to make the most of it. But there 
is a false experience, as well as a true; 
and we should seek and cleave to the lat- 
‘ter. Where a thing produces immediate 
pain and disturbance in the stomach or 
elsewhere, it is generally best to let it 
alone. But it often happens that many 
things injure us which common observa- 
tion would not detect, at once; and we 
are forced to correct our own experience 
by the observation or study of that of 
| others. 

The following statement and facts will 
illustrate, in a most striking manner, this 
part of our subject. 

|. Alexis St. Martin had his left side so 
| wounded as to leave, on recovery, an eX- 
| ternal opening, an inch or more in diame- 
iter, through which could be seen, when 
the bandage and compress which he usu- 
ally wore, were removed, the exact con- 
dition, and to some extent, the operations 
of the stomach. In these circumstances, 
| 
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Dr. Beaumont instituted a series of ex- 
periments on the nature and effects of the 
gastric juice, in the progress of which he 
made many curious discoveries. 

One of these was, that the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach might be so inflam- 
ed and broken out, and filled with erup- 
tions and ulcerations, as not only to se- 
crete pus, but to bleed, without the sub- 
ject of so much disease being conscious 
of the least suffering, and without his 
health being in any way affected “ in any 
sensible degree.” This condition of the 


stomach, without any consciousness of the | 


fact on the part of the possessor, was 
quite frequent; and though more gene- 
rally the consequence of improper indul- 
gence in eating or drinking, was also in- 
duced by a more moderate use of spirits, 
wine, beer, or any intoxicating liquor, 
when continued forsome days. “ Eating 
voraciously, or to excess,” says Dr. Beau- 
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Others still are to be found—in great 
numbers, too—who believe their experi- 
ence proves the necessity, at least in their 
own case, of using opium or brandy. 
They can do more work, and do it better, 
they say; why then is it not best for 
them? But how long can they do more 
work, and doit better? How long before 
they must increase the quantity of their 
stimulus, or else be found falling off? And 
how many other diseases are they mean- 
while sowing the seeds of—preparatory to 
a future harvest of suffering? 

* The stomach,” we are told, “ is very 

| accommodating, and habit very powerful.” 
I grant the force of habit, and the accom- 
modating power of the stomach. I grant 
even the whole truth of the story of Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus—that he accus- 
tomed himself to the deadly influence of 
hemlock. But what then? Was Mithri- 
dates uninjured by it? Did it produce no 


mont, “swallowing food coarsely masti- inflammation of the lining membrane of 
cated, or too fast; the introduction of | his stomach and alimentary canal? Was 
solid pieces of meat suspended by cords | it neither the cause nor the aggravation of 


into the stomach, or of muslin bags of 
aliment secured in the same way, almost 
invariably produce similar effects, if re- 
peated a number of times in close suc- 
cession.”” ‘* Extensive active or chronic 
disease may exist,” he adds, “ in the mem- 


branous tissues of the stomach and bow- | 


els, more frequently than has generally 
been believed. In the case of the sub. 
ject of these experiments, inflammation 
certainly does exist to a considerable ex- 
tent, even in an apparent state of health.” 

Now suppose St. Martin, relying on his 


disease? If it is said he lived to be about 
seventy years of age, I reply, that I have 
known confirmed drunkards at a still great- 
er age, and also confirmed opium takers ; 
men who began their intemperate lives 
'much earlier than Mithridates began his 
henttock. Does their narrow escape, when 
thousands for one of them have fallen, 
prove their rum, and opium, and hemlock, 
sate, much less useful? Yet on the prin- 
ciple of being guided by our own experi- 
ence solely, such might be the conclusion. 
Such, in fact, is the practical conclusion 





} 


sensations alone, were to insist that eat- | of all who cite Mithridates to prove that 
ing too fast, swallowing unmasticated the stomach is “accommodating,” without 
food, or the use of beer, cider, witie, tea | any evil consequences following from this 
or coffee, did not hurt him, while the ob- | accomm<2.tion. 


servations of Dr. B. told a different story, | 


ought we to believe him? He certainly 
would speak from experience. Is he to 
be believed, or shall his experience be cor- 
rected by the observations of Dr. B.? 


For, in the first place, the stomach 
‘is, without doubt, diseased; and this 
state of things, besides being unplea- 
sant and undesirable in itself, as a ge- 
neral rule, predisposes to other diseases, 


[ have found many individuals whose | and renders all other maladies which set 
experience told them they could not digest in more severe than they naturally would 
their dinner till they had taken a quid of | be, and more likely to be fatal. Second- 
tobacco into their mouths; and one or ly, if owing toa strong natural constitu- 
two, till they had swallowed some of the | tion, the individual should last to a com- 
juice. Should this experience be regard- | parative old age, yet he will never last as 
ed as true, or should it be deemed false | tong as he would have lasted had he avoid- 
experience, and as such be corrected? | ed the poison. But suppose, in the third 
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and body. “It is nobody’s business,” 
they add, “ but their own.” 

But is thisso? Are you not a mem- 
ber of society? And do you not violate 
a duty you owe to society, when you pur- 
sue a course of conduct which unfits you, 
in the least degree, for usefulness? Has 
your example no influence? And have 
you a right to set a bad example, even 
though the evil you thereby confirm were 
but small? Should you do thus, would 

| you regard yourself a good citizen ; and 
Is not one man’s meat another’s | ought you to be regarded as such by 





place, this were possible, his posterity should 
any follow, would inevitably inherit disease 
as the consequence; and if otherwise, 
his example would influence those whose 
posterity would .be visited in the same 
way. There is no discharge in this war. 
All accommodations of the stomach, or 
indeed of any other part or organ, are 
made at the future expense of the system, 
or are to be paid for, with interest, by 
posterity. 

“ But is there not a difference of con- 


stitution ? 
poison?” Not in the sense commonly | others? 
received. There is a difference of con-| Have you norelative duties to perform ? 
stitution among men, just as there is} Have you no father, mother, brother, sis- 
among horses or cattle, but no great- | ter, son, or daughter, who may need your 
er. The human constitution, in its | wasted earnings—to say nothing of wast- 
unperverted state, is one, as much as | ed vital energies—provided you never 
the horse constitution is one. And,|should? Can you, with a clear consci- 
as a general rule, the food or drink| ence, waste that time or money—and time 
which is best for one person, is best for | itself is money—which, if not wanted in 
another, unless custom has so changed ‘the education of your chiliren, may be 
him, that second nalure is stronger than | wanted by them or by some of your other 
first nature. Men endure tobacco, and/| friends hereafter? Besides, are there no 
rum, and tea, and hemlock, and many even | deeds*of charity to be done in the world ? 
become fond of them, just as cows come| It may not be well to appeal, too fre- 
to feed on fish, cats on bread, and dogs | quently, to the Christian professions and 
on tobacco. | Christian principles of the tea drinker ; 
** But I feel so lost without tea,’’ others | for in a few instances he may disclaim 
complainingly tell us, “that I cannot|/them. Generally speaking, however, 
' feel 1 have had a breakfast without it.” | tea drinkers profess a belief in Christi- 
And not a few housekeepers have a simi-|anity. ‘They admit the authority of Paul 
| lar, or rather a still greater difficulty in! and his cotemporaries and coadjutors 
preparing a table without it. All this, Yet these writers tell us, ‘‘ No man liveth 
however, may be got over in time; and | to himself, and no man dieth to himself ;” 
| only shows the great power of habit. and that we should glorify God in our 
“ Well, after all, I like a short life and | body and spirit which are alike his. 
a merry one,” I have heard people say. 
“I have no notion of denying myself 
one of the comforts of life, for the sake of 
five or ten more wretched years at the! Mr. Ediior: 
end of it.” But a part of the mistake| For reasons with which it is hardly ne- 
here is, that in adding ten years to life, it| cessary to trouble your readers, | have 
is not all added to the end. ‘The middle | not been able to contribute to your valu- 
is prolonged in the same proportion with | able columns for several months. I hope 
the rest. And as to a merry life, it so|to be able to resume my labors shortly. 
happens, though the declaration may not | Meanwhile, permit me to relate the fol- 





CASE OF MRS. HOWES. 
BY DR. ALCOTT. 


be accredited, that the longest and health- 
lest life is the most merry, despite of its 
self-denials. 

Lastly, it will be said by a few, that 
they “ would continue the use of tea, if 
they knew it injured them.” They love 
it and will have it, at every hazard of soul 


lowing case, which came under my own 
observation : 

While travelling and lecturing on 
Health, in Barnstable, Mass., last Febru- 
ary, I put up for about two weeks at Eld- 
ridge’s. Soon after my arrival, Mrs. 
Eldridge inquired if I had ever heard of 
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Mrs. Howes. I told her, No. She re- | takes should aave beenmade. The won. 
sided, she said, only a mile or two distant; | der is, tiat, under all the circumstances, 
and | ought to see her. On farther in-| she was as successful as she was: and it 
quiry, | found that Mrs. H. was a believer | is natural for the friends of hydropathy to 
in hydropathy, and that she bad been for | say of persons in her circumstances,— 
some time practising upon it. I also found | with limited knowledge and means,—* If 
the public mind much more favorably dis- | they do these things in the green tree, 
posed towards the new practice than I had | what shall be done in the dry 7” ’ 
expected to find it,—especially in a place| Of the sequel of Mrs. H.’s case, I am 
where every thing is as much stereotyped | not informed. I have not heard one word 
as it is in the region about Barnstable. from her in about six months. She spoke 
But I was far enough from being satis- | of making you a visit during the summer ; 
fied with vague statements and loose re- and it is by no means uncertain,—as I 
ports. Capt. Howes attended my lectures, | have not seen some of your more recent 
and | soon had an introduction to him. | numbers,—but her whole case may be al- 
He confirmed the statements I had heard, | ready before the public. But if not, I 
and gave me a pressing invitation to call | think it ought to be ; and if this hasty and 
and see his wife. Soon after, | called there, | imperfect sketch should tead to its full de- 
and spent the night with them, which gave |velopement, | shall not have written whol- 
me a fine opportunity to learn the truth | ly in vain. 
in the case from Mrs. H. herself. | West Newton, Mass., Aug. 15, 1846. 
Her attention, it seems, was first ar- | 
rested by reading the letters of Henry C. | OPINION OF A PHYSICIAN. 
Wright, as published in the * Liberator,” | New Garden, Aug. 18, 1846. 
of Boston. Then, as soon as the “ Water-| Dr. J. Shew : 
Cure Journal” made its appearance, she| Pear Sir,— Having, through the kind- 
became a subscriber to that work. She | ness of the Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, of 
became convinced that her complaints,— | your city, obtained two little volumes up. 
which were those of debility, and peculiar | on the subject of the “ Water-Cure,” viz. 
to her sex,—-were not to be removed by | « Hand-Book of Hydropathy,” and “ The 
the ordinary remedial processes. Her | Philosophy of the Water.Cure,” I wish 
confidence in the sanative effects of cold | to say to you that I am so well pleased 
water every day increasing, she determin- | with the manner in which they discuss 
ed at length to make the application. ‘the principles and practice of the Water- 
In the use of the sponge and sitz bath, (ur, demonstrating its truthfulness by 
her success was truly wonderful. Many! the most conclusive reasoning and the 
of her neighbors and friends, who had | soundest philosophy, basing its pretensions 
foretold, in fear and trembling, that she | and practice upon the rock of scientific 
would destroy herself, saw her getting the | observation and physiological truth, that I 
victory over her complaints, and rising | am, like Felix, almost persuaded to be- 
gradually to her strength and vigor. In| come a disciple, if indeed I am_ not al- 
the use of the wet-sheet, she was not) ready a thorough convert to the system. 
quite so successful,—owing, no doubt, to | [ have said so much in its praise, and in- 
a failure in applying it. She did not get, | troduced it into my practice so far al- 
in every instance, a ‘complete re-action, | ready, as to invoke the wrath of some of 
and sometimes remained chilly a consider. | my orthodox brethren in this section of 
able time. And yet, inspite of this draw- | country, and to call forth a growl now and 
back, her recovery was gradual, and will| then from some of the titled dignitaries 
ultimately, I think, be complete. She did | of our medical schools,—which, you know, 
indeed commit one more error,—that of! have a right to judge of any system of 
remaining in the cold bath, on rising in the sanitary measures, and pronounce sen- 
morning, rather too long. This mistake | tence thereon, either with or without ex- 
was, however, at my suggestion, soon cor-| amination, as seeming interest or mere 
rected. Nor is it to be wondered at, that,| whim may dictate. But the system, so 
without any one to guide her, a few mis- | far as I have been able to practise it, has 
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proved itself equal to what has been 
claimed for it by its warmest advocates. 
] find it, however, most difficult to shake 
off the prejuices of education, and to 
break a rivetted adhesion to time-honored 
and superstitiously reverenced dogmas and 
opinions, so sacred in the eyes of the ortho- 
dox conservatives of the public health and 
their disciples, (of whom I am one) ; and 
hence it is that I enter fearfully upon the 
practice of any branch of the Water- 
Cure system, which has not been sanc- 
tioned by the well established custom and 
approval of the faculty. Indeed, I may 


truly say that [ am almost afraid to trust | 


Indigestion, H ndriasis, Fevers, Consum > 
&c., &c., &c., from various authors, by Joel Shew, M.D. 


This work is mainly composed of European 
cases, and are such as can be implicitly relied 
on. They are good illustrations of the Water 
Treatment. 

i These. three works we can send 
by mail to any part of the United States, 
and, under the new post office law, at a 
few cents’ expense. ‘The three together 
are affurded at one dollar. The Water- 
Cure for Ladies, at 50 cents, or the Hand 
Book and Facts, at the same price ; either 
of which sums may be enclosed and senf 
postpaid by mail. 

WATER=-CURE CIRCULAR. 


myself, when sustained by the principles| gm yaropathic Establishment, 


of pathology and the clearest physiological 
evidence, in applying this system to the 
cure of disease.—* ‘Timeo Danaos, et 
dona ferentes.” 
of obtaining all the information possible 
on the subject of “'The Water-Cure ;” 
and, as I see-by advertisement, that you 
have published another volume upon the 
subject, viz. “ Hydropathy, or The Wa- 
ter-Cure,” at the price of 75 ets., I en- 
close one dollar, and wish you to forward 
it and the “ Water-Cure Journal,” the 
balance for which I will forward shortly. 
Respectfully, H. P. Bennerr. 








Works to be sent by Mail. | 


WATER CURE FOR LADIES.—A popular work on the 
Health, Diet and Regimen of Females and Children, 
and the Preservation and Cure of Diseases: with a full 
Account of the Processes of Water-Cure. Illustrated 
with various Cases. By Mrs. M. L. Shew; revised by 
Joel Shew, M.D. Pp. 156, 12mo. Wiley & Putnam, 
New York. 

Notice of the Work.—“ This book is full of excel- 
lent advice and instruction for all, whether believ- 
ers in Water-Cure or not. Its directions for the 
preservation, as well as restoration, of health are 
very good, very plain, and all practical; and no 
person can observe them faithfully without bene- 
fit. A great amount of valuable information 
with regard to Diet, Bathing, Treatment of Chil- 
dren, &c., &cc., is here collected from the best au- 
thorities, with excellent directions for preparing 
healthful food and applying Hydropathic reme- 
dies."—N. Y. Tribune. 


HAND BOOK OF HYDROPATHY;; or a Popular Ac- 
count of the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases, by 
_ the means of Water. Edited by Joel Shew, M. D. 
i Wiley & Putnam, New York. 
This work gives a succinct view of the Water 
Treatment, as applicable in different diseases to 
which the human system is subject. 


FACTS IN WATER-CURE.—A Collection of Cases, with 
of Treatment, showing the safest and most ef- 
known means to be used in Gout, Rh . 


fectual 


I am therefore desirous | 


AT WHITESBORO, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. 


Tuts location, peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
poses of Water-Cure, is situated at the southern 
extremity of Oriskany Hill, on whose summit the 
invalid can enjoy both invigorating atmosphere 
| and captivating scenery. The water used issues 


| cold and fresh from amidst a circular grove, and 


is pronounced by an experienced chemist to be 
| pure and soft. ‘T’o this merciful system of healing, 
| the result of long experiment by the great Priess- 
| nitz, all diseases, with few exceptions, readily or 
| eventually yield, viz: Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
| Dropsy, &c., all Neuralgic A ffections, Diseases of 
| the Nerves, all Fevers, Cutaneous Eruptions, such 
| as Scrofula, Scarlatina, Measles, Smal! Pox, Acute 
| Diseases, Pleurisy, Inflammation of the Bowels, 
Cholic, Catarrhs, Croup, &c., the latter very ef- 
| fectually and readily ; also, the malignant Erysipe- 
| las, and the terrible Tic Doloreux, are mastered by 

it. Also, Incipient Consumption, Liver A ffec- 
tions, and Partial Paralysis. 

The appliances of water are, the Lein Tuch, 
Abreibung, Umschlag, Plunge Bath, Shallow 
Bath, Sitz Bath, Foot Bath, Shower Bath, and 
Douche. 

The subscriber has taken much pains, by inter- 
views with such as have been treated by Priess- 
| nitz and others, by visiting different establishments 
| in this country, and by studying the principles of 
| the system, added to some successful prettice, to 
qualify himself for administering to the benefit of 
| the sick, 

He has at present fitted up but a very limited 
esiablishment, and can receive but a few patients. 
He proposes also to give instructions, and pay 
Visits to such in the vicinity, as may choose to re- 
ceive Hydropathic prescriptions, at their dwell- 

| ings. He can, when needful, and his patients de- 
| sire it, avail himself of the aid of a neighboring 

Physician favorable to the cause. 

‘TeRMs for those who may board at his estab- 
lishment, and enjoy its full benefits, will be on an 
average $5 per week. Each patient is \xpected 
to bring for his own use, one mattress or ved, four 
woolen blankets, two cotton or linen sheets, to- 
gether with bandages and towels, and if he bring 
a mattress instead of a bed, he will need two com- 
fortables. PHINEAS CAMP. 

July 9, 1846. 
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Books to be sent by Mail. 


The following valuable works may be 
ordered from us through mail. ‘The pre- 
sent rates of postage are very low, thus 
offering great facilities for the spread of 
useful works. Address, post paid, L. Bar- 
ney, 56 Bond-street, N. Y. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED. 
34th edition, enlarged. By O. 8. Fowler: con- 
taining over 500 pages, 12mo. Illustrated b 
upwards of 40 engravings. A practical, stand- 
ard work on the Science. Price $1. 


Memory AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT :— 
New edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
By O. S. Fowler. Applied to self-education and 

* juvenile instruction. Illustrated by engravings. 
An invaluable work for the young. pp. 230, 
12mo. Price 50 cts. 


Rexicion, Natura anp ReveaLep: Or the 
Moral Bearings of Phrenology, compared with 
those enjoined in the Scriptures. By O. 8. 
Fowler. Price 50 cts. 


Love AND Parentace: Applied to the improve- 
ment of Offspring. By 0.8. Fowler. Of which 
more than ten thousand copies have been sold 
within six months. Price 25 cts. 


Amativeness: Or the evils and remedies of ex- 
cessive and perverted sexuality, including warn- 
ing and advice to the Married and Single; be- 
ing a Supplement to Love and Parentage. Price 
123 cts. 

MarriaGe: Or the principles of Phrenology and 
physiology applied to man’s social relations, to- 
Re er with an analysis of the domestic feelings. 

y L. N. Fowler. Price 25 cts. 


Marrimony: By O.S. Fowler: Or Phrenology 
and Physiology applied to the seléction of con- 
genial companions for life—of which more than 
thirty thousand copies have been sold in the U. 
States, besides having been re-published in Eng- 
land. Price 25 cts. 

PurenovoaicaL Guipe:—Designed for Students 
of their own Characters. Most of the organs are 
illustrated with two engravings, showing each 
organ, large and small. A good thing for be- 
giuners. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

PuRENOLOGY aND PuysioLocy:—Applied to 
Temperance, or the laws of life and health; of 
which upwards of twenty thousand have been 
sold. o one should be without it. Price 6} cts. 


Synopsis or PuHrENoLoGY aND Paysiotocy: B 

LL. N. Fowler: Comprising a condensed de- 
scription of the functions of the body and mind ; 
also, the additional discoveries made by the aid 
of Magnetism and Neurology. _ Iilustrated, 
Price 124 cts. 

Synopsis or Purenotocy :—Designed for the use 
of practical Phrenologists. Price 6 1-4 cts., or 
$4 per hundred. 

A Soper anD Temperate Lire ;—By Louis Cor- 
naro. Written by himselfat the age of 83 years; 
with a likeness of the author; who, by his tem- 

" perate habits, attained the remarkable age of 104 
years. This work has been translated into near- 
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ly every language, and is really a superior thing ; 
Sit Ay egy how to prolong and enjoy life 
pp , 18mo. Price reduced from 50 to 25 cis 

Tea anv Corree:—Their physical, intellectual, 
and moral influence on the human system. By 
Dr. Alcott. Price 12 1-2 cts, 

Tieut Lacinc:—Or the a of cémpressing the 
organs of animal life, and thereby enfeebling the 
vital functions. ‘ This work has also had an ex- 
tensive sale. Price 6 J-4 cts. 

Tue Use or Tosacco:—Its physical, intellectual, 
and moral effects on the human system. By 
Dr. Alcott. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


THE WATER-CURE & HEALTH ALMANAC, 

By JO#L SHEW, M. D., is published by 
Ww». H. Granam, 162 Nassau street, New-York. 
Price, 6} cts. single, or 50 cts. perdoz, This 
work will prove a convenient means of spreading 
the new sysiem. 


JOHN BURDELL, DENTIST, 

Has removed from the corner of Broadway and 
Franklin street, (formerly corner Chamber street 
and Broadway,) to No. ¥ Union Placeand Square, 
south-east side of the Park, and corner of four- 
teenth street. ' 


BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 

BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston, has for 
sale, the large work on Hydropathy, or the W ater 
Cure: by Joel Shew, M. D.; price $l: The 
Hand Book of Hydropathy ; price, 374 & 50 cts. 
Yhe Water Cure tor Ladies; price, 50 cents. And 
the Facts in Water Cure; price, 183 cts. Also, 
Graham’s Lectures on the Science of Human 
Life; and his Lecture to Young Men. 


SHOWER AND OTHER BATHS. 
WILLIAM WEST, 133 Hudson street, New 

York, opposite St. John’s Park, Manufactures a 
great variety of Portable Shower Baths, Bathing 
‘'ubs, Sponge, Seat, Foot, and Hip Baths, &c. 
&c., all of which are afforded at very reasonable 

rices. 
: Mr. W. has invented a shower and douche Bath, 
united by which a half dozen buckets of water 
may be used at once, and the same repeated as 
many times as is desired. ‘Ihese Baths are easi- 
ly taken apart and transported. Shower Baths at 
6, 10, 12 and 15 dollars ; Shower and douche com- 
bined, $20. Address, post paid, as above. 

OPTRA 


TERMS OF THE JOURNAL: 


Payment in advance—For one copy, $1; three copies 
$2; ten. copies, 65. ‘City subscribers will receive their 
numbers at Wm. H. Graham’s, 158 Nassau street, or at 
the office of publication, 56 Bund street. For sale by peri- 
odical dealers generally. 

tr 3— Address, post paid, “ Joel Shew, M. D., New-York 
city.”? Let every iriend of the cause do their utmostto 
aid us. We ask not gain, byt only to be sustained from 


loss. 

Bela Marsh, 25 Corn Boston, Miss A. Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Colon a aaaaos hove Building, Philadel 
Gile,and Wm. H. Graham, Tribune Buildings, ew York, 
receive subscriptions to the Journal. 


Wright, Printer, 74 Fulton street, cor. Gold, 





